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she held a good name as a vocalist in England ; but her 
powers must now, we fear, be sadly on the wane, for we 
read that " the ballad of ' Come home, Father,' with 
tableaux, illustrated by Mr. John Hennings, has been her 
most popular achievement." Here is a hint for our London 
Music Halls. 

"We continue to receive works on the Tonic 
Sol-fa method of teaching, which show the progress the 
system is making in every part of the kingdom. The 
" Church Choralist," and " An Account of the Tonic 
Sol-la Method," which have been just forwarded to us, 
contain instructions to teachers, and examples of music 
printed in the system, which will be highly useful ; and 
we may also mention that they are published at a price 
which places them within the reach of all. 

Aetee a brief reign, under a new management, 
the Concerts at the Agricultural Hall have come to an 
end. We still hold our opinion that orchestral and vocal 
performances, well conducted, and open every evening 
at a moderate rate of admission, would command a per- 
manent success ; but such Concerts as those which have 
been given at the so-called " Fairy Palace " can only have 
the effect of deteriorating both art and artists. 

The Southwark Musical Society gave its first 
concert of the eighth season, at the Memorial Church, 
New Kent Road, on the 14th ult. The programme 
comprised Mozart's Twelfth Mass, Overture to Handel's 
Occasional Oratorio, and " As the hart pants," (Men- 
delssohn). The band, specially augmented for the 
occasion, executed the instrumentalism of these pieces most 
creditably. The chorus, upwards of 1 00 strong, was most 
effective. The principals engaged were Mrs. Sidney 
Smith, Miss Riseam, and Messrs. Hunt, Theodore Distiu, 
Budge and Creasy. Conductor, Mr. Josias Wells. 

The "West London Sacred Choral Society held 
the first of a series of six Public Rehearsals on Friday 
evening, the 6th ult., at their room, 71, Welbeck Street, 
Cavendish Square. The work selected was Costa's Eli. 
The soloists were Miss Marie Stocken, Miss Mary Ann 
Potter, Messrs. Alfred Hemming, Joseph Parry, and 
S. Kilbey, all of whom were thoroughly efficient in their 
respective solos. The band and chorus, under the able 
direction of Mr. H. C. Freeman, were highly satisfactory, 
and elicited frequent marks of approval from a large and 
attentive audience. The next rehearsal (Handel's 
Messiah) will be held on Friday, the 18th instant. 

At a General Meeting of the Philharmonic 
Society, on the 16th ult., Mr. Charles Gardner was 
unanimously elected a member. 

At the "Walworth Institution, on Tuesday, 
October the 27th, was presented a highly successful per- 
formance of Sophocles' Greek tragedy, Antigone, with 
Mendelssohn's choral music. The English version of the 
drama, by the late Mr. W. Bartholomew, was used. The 
conductor was Mr. W. Gadsby, who introduced the per- 
formance with a 6hort lecture on Greek tragedy, and the 
story of the three dramas of Sophocles — viz., (Edipus 
Tyrannus, (Edipus Colonos, and Antigone. The cast of 
the characters was undertaken by the following reciters : 
Mr. W. J. S. Gadsby, Mr. W. J. Haynes, Mr. W. Weller, 
Mr. J. W. Murray, Mr. T. Maycock, Miss Alice Austin, 
Mrs. W. Harrison, and Mr. J. H. Asman. All the parts 
were well sustained ; and Mr. Gadsby is entitled to the 
highest praise as conductor. 

W"e have received a Prospectus of the newly 
invented" Pianoforte and Organ Key and Finger Warmer." 
It appears that the improvement consists of the applica- 
tion under the keys of the instrument, of the means of 
warming them, and the surrounding air ; and therefore 
also the, hands of the performers. We can imagine that 
in cold weather, when the fingers become numbed by 
practice (especially in schools, where fires are often not too 



plentiful) some such invention as this would be a real 
luxury. Mr. G. Price is the Patentee. 

Miss Agnes Zimmermann had lately the 
honour of performing before the Crown Prince and 
Princess of Prussia, at Windsor Castle, a selection of 
music by J. S. Bach, Schumann, Henselt, Mendelssohn, 
Chopin, &c, and also a March of her own composition. 
She is now in Germany, where we understand that her 
services are secured at some of the very best concerts. 

"We hear that Madame Eudersdorff is about to 
depart for the Continent, and that she is engaged to sing 
for the following musical Societies: Judas Maccabozus, 
Amsterdam, Society zur Bevorderung der Tonkunst, 12th 
December; Felix Mentis, Amsterdam, Utrecht, Rotter- 
dam, La Hage, and Arnheim, in January; Gewandhaus 
Concerts, Leipzig, two concerts, 1st and 7th January; 
Bremen, 5th. 



it ductus. 

Novello, Ewer and Co. 
Novello's Original Octavo Edition of Mozart s Litania de 
Venerabili Altaris (in E flat). 

The perennial Mozart comes here before us in the 
freshness of his youth and the bloom of his genius. The 
present is a composition of the very spring-time of his 
twenty-first year ; the autograph copy, in the possession 
of Mr. A. Andre, of Offenbach, being superscribed, 
" Lytaniee de Venerabili," &c, " Del Sgr. Caval. Amadeo 
Wolfgango Mozart, nel Marzo, 1776, a Salisburgo," and 
the master having been born on the 27th of January, 
1756. This was the time when, impatient of the small 
opportunities for distinction which the Archbishop's court 
afforded him, and thirsting for the world's recognition of 
his powers which he felt he had the right to claim, 
Mozart besought a leave of absence from Salzburg, and 
this being refused by his patron, he then asked for bis 
dismissal, which was granted. He set out accordingly in 
the September following, upon the journey that included 
his memorable but vexatious sojourn in Paris. A stronger 
proof than the work under consideration might be sought 
in vain, of the inability of the Salzburg potentate to 
appreciate the extraordinary merit of the youthful mu- 
sician, whose labours might have shed as bright a lustre 
as his neglect casts a shade upon his patron's name ; it is 
a masterpiece that betokens as much the thorough com- 
mand of technical resources which results from lifelong 
practice, as it displays the vernal vigour of invention that 
characterizes the first budding time of thought. The 
office of the Litany of the Holy Sacrament would seem 
to have been in more frequent use a century since than of 
late years, when, in this country at least, its performance 
is of most rare occurrence ; whereas, our composer twice 
set the same text, which he would scarcely have done 
had not the service been so often performed as to neces- 
sitate a variety in its musical illustration. Mozart's two 
compositions to this Litany are respectively in B flat and 
in E flat, and that before us is the latter, which was the 
second in the order of production. Apart from the service 
of the Roman church, wherein it is seldom if ever heard, 
this admirable composition is all but unknown in England, 
for, except at one of Dr. Wylde's New Philharmonic Con- 
certs — I think in 1856, speaking under correction — the 
entire Litany has not been publicly given within the ex- 
perience of the present generation. 

The original text of the Litany is somewhat abridged 
in Mozart's treatment of it, all the clauses being omitted 
between that beginning "Pignus" and thefinal" Agnus Dei." 
There remains an ample groundwork for a very ex- 
tensive composition ; and a prominent merit in the very 
important work raised here upon this foundation, is 
the constant variety and ever new interest that are given 
in it to the many repetitions of the adjuration, " Miserere 
nobis," which recurs, without exception, as the conclusion 
of every sentence of the abridged text, the only modification 
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of this being in the three opening clauses, where the Greek 
" eleison " takes the place of the Latin words. The feel- 
ing of the invocation is rendered as hopeful or fearful, ex- 
ultant or penitential, jubilant or despairing, with the 
nicest and most delicate gradations of expression between 
any of these, according as the master has conceived the 
manifold attributes of the Deity to which in turn the 
same prayer is addressed. Here is a lesson to the writers 
for our own Church, who shrink from the setting of the 
beautiful canticle, " Benedicite, omnia Opera," because of 
the difficulty of treating in music the manifold reiteration 
of the words that conclude every verse, and who screen 
themselves behind some paltry extension of the form of a 
Chant rather than grapple with an obstacle which, if 
manfully vanquished, becomes a servitor, as in the case 
before us, to prompt the musician with beautiful ima- 
ginings. It is an important province of music as an 
accessory to devotion, so to colour the words to which it 
is set, in its declamation and expression, that it becomes a 
running commentary upon the text, and, by setting forth 
the purport of this in a stronger light than that of the 
intelligence of the ordinary worshipper, to take in fact 
the place of a sermon in helping the reverential auditor 
to a comprehension of the full meaning of the prayers in 
which he participates. This province is worthily fulfilled 
in the Litany under notice, which, though certainly not 
equal throughout to its own best passages has as surely 
the merit of constantly attracting the attention, and re- 
paying it with happy impulses to feeling and to thought. 

The first number in the work, " Kyrie," in E flat, is an 
intermixture of quartett and chorus. It opens with a 
strain of harmonious and melodious sweetness, which 
gently breathes a sense of trust, and hope, and love. This 
expands itself into an expression of greater grandeur for 
the introduction of the phrase, " Pater de cselis," which is 
maintained but always varied in the three succeeding 
clauses ; and the resumption of the opening musical idea 
for the final " Miserere," gives artistic unity to the move- 
ment, and a tenderness to the deprecation that is touch- 
mgly beautiful. 

The next piece, " Panis Vivus," is a solo for tenor, 
which is less admirable than the foregoing. It is far 
more florid for the voice than accords with Anglican 
views of ecclesiastical fitness ; but it effects a good object 
in the general construction of the Litany, by presenting 
a strong relief to what surrounds it, which at once arrests 
and stimulates the attention, while it bears sufficient af- 
finity in style to the context to unite it in the complete- 
ness of the whole work. Curiously, it opens with the 
initial phrase of the " Tuba mirum," — that assigned to 
the tenor trombone — in the composer's " Requiem," the 
coincidence being the more conspicuous from the two 
pieces jbeing in the same key of B flat. It might have 
been, better had Mozart contented himself with his first 
use of a broad melodious passage in a situation to which 
it is aptly fitted, and with an instrumentation that draws 
not one's thoughts from the music to its mechanical 
means, rather than to have used the phrase a second time 
in a place where its misapplication gives triviality to words 
of awful portent. The song abounds with musicianly in- 
cidents, and may well display the powers of a competent 
singer. 

The third number, " Verbum Caro factum," is farmore 
extensive than either of the preceding, comprising as it 
does three several movements, which, each distinct in 
idea and form from the others, are all connected so as to 
make an unbroken succession. It is not in extent only 
that this piece has greater importance than what has gone 
before, but in its higher musical beauty and still more 
earnest expression. The introductory Largo, while always 
rhythmical and clear in its phraseology, resembles in the 
freedom of its modulations the fantasia character of reci- 
tative. This gives to it an impulsive effect which tempers 
the grave solemnity of the separate phrases, and imparts 
an air of passion to the whole. The mystery of the in- 
carnation of the Word, and of its abiding in us, is thus 
acknowledged with awful reverence that springs from a 



heart which feels as a truth, rather than from an ac- 
quiescence which admits as a dogma, the divine relation- 
ship with humanity. The supplication for mercy addressed 
to this aspect of the Deity is perhaps more impressive 
than any other in all the Litany, and the choral voices 
being left without accompaniment upon these words, 
valuably aids in the deep impression they here cannot fail 
to make. In any complete performance of the work, this 
brief movement will always stand out from the rest with 
striking prominence, and it is one to which at the pianoforte 
a music lover will turn again and again for the enjoyment 
of its peculiar beauty. At the words " Hostia sancta," 
the change of movement, the establishment of the major 
key, and the entry of a solo soprano voice, remarkably 
brighten the character of the music, and this cheerfulness 
prevails through several clauses of the text, in the setting 
of which the musical interest is varied by the alternation 
of passages for solo and choral voices. Still connected 
with this movement, though marked in the score with a 
new number, is the majestic adagio beginning at the 
words " Tremendum ac vivificum sacramentum," which 
constitutes the virtual conclusion of this unbroken series. 
The music is most imposing, and embodies with solemn 
dignity the description of the sacramental elements. It 
abounds in striking choral effects, which are much en- 
forced by the instrumental figures that accompany them. 

No. 5, " Dulcissimum convivium," is an air for soprano. 
It is graceful, admirably vocal, and contains some charm- 
ing effects from a long sustained note in the voice part 
against the motion of the accompaniment ; but it is one 
of the least interesting portions of the Litany. 

A modulation in the closing symphony links this last 
piece to No. 6, " Viaticum in Domino morientium," which 
is else totally distinct from it. This consists of a melody, 
which, if it be not an ancient Church tune, is a close 
imitation of the style and form of those curious relicts of 
an early stage of our art's history. It is assigned to the 
choral soprano voices only, which will give to it marked 
distinctness and prominence through the harmony of the 
florid instrumental figures. There is a break between 
each two of its strains after the manner in the Lutheran 
Choral, which break is filled up by the continuation of the 
accompaniment that forms an interlude between strain 
and strain. We have here, then, a treatment that has 
been commonly practised by the ecclesiastical writers of 
North Germany, and is very generally supposed to be 
peculiar to them as to the requirements of their Service ; 
and it will be interesting, if evidence present itself, to 
trace whether the instance before us be a single appro- 
priation by Mozart of the Lutheran use to the Boman 
ritual, or a recurrence by him to a discontinued custom of 
his own Church that has been preserved in the hymnody 
of the Reformed religion. The question bears upon the 
construction and the manner of performance of the hymn 
tunes of our own Church, and may well repay, in an 
antiquarian and ritualistic sense, the pains of investigation. 
There are many analogous examples of the accompani- 
ment of Chorals in the Church music of Bach ; but I may 
point to one, more familiar than any of these, in the 
treatment of the second verse of the hymn, " Nun danket 
alle Gott," in Mendelssohn's Lobgesang. A well-known 
specimen of Mozart's similar treatment of a Canto fermo, 
which, however, is far more elaborate, is the piece for the 
two armed men in his Zauberfi'dte, which, as it illustrates 
a ceremony of the Egyptian priesthood, perhaps implies 
the composer's belief in the remote antiquity of this 
manner of hymn singing. The movement which 
Beethoven defines as a " Song of gratitude, offered by a 
convalescent to the Divinity," in his Quartet in A minor, 
is another instance of the employment of this same form 
by a professed member of the Roman Communion ; and 
these several examples show that it was as well known to 
the musicians of the south, as to those of the north, if 
less commonly practised by them. 

No. 7, is the noble chorus in E flat, " Pignus futuras 
gloria." The bold subject set to the opening words is 
fugaUy answered, and elaborated with masterly skill ; but 
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the piece derives a somewhat singular character from the 
frequent interspersion of the fugue with the soft episodical 
phrase to the often recurring " Miserere nobis." The 
contrapuntal interest of this piece distinguishes it from all 
the others, and makes it contrast admirably to the re3t of 
the work. 

Another air for soprano is the "Agnus Dei," No. 8, 
which ia so lovely, so melodious, and so excellently 
vocal, that it must charm all hearers by its pure musical 
beauty, as much as soften their feelings by its tender tones 
of supplication. The repeated resumption of the chief 
theme of this piece is particularly happy in its contrivance, 
and most winning in its effect. 

Growing out of this song is the final " Miserere nobis. 
No. 9. The repetition throughout of these two words 
only, gives to the piece the character of a summary of 
the purport of the whole Litany, which is from first to 
last a prayer for mercy, offered to the Divinity under 
many successive titles. This character is heightened by 
the exquisite device of a recurrence to the theme of the 
" Kyrie " that is the threshold of the composition, which 
steals back upon us with so gentle a sweetness, and derives 
such new effect from the soft hues thrown upon it by 
recollection, that it is impossible to rise from a perform- 
ance of the work without a happy feeling of consolation. 
Our composer has herein anticipated the artifice by which 
Beethoven imparts a special beauty to the conclusion of 
his Mass in C, where a like reversion to the idea with 
which the composition opens, seems to clasp the whole 
with a peculiar unity that shows the entire work to be the 
ample development of one ever pervading thought. 

There is incorporated in this edition a selection of 
Scriptural texts, which are ingeniously adapted to the 
accents of the music ; but as they represent not the sense 
of the Latin words, so they fail to interpret the musical 
expression. I feel it to be the peculiar, nay, the inviolable 
duty of an adapter to translate the true spirit, if not the 
very syllables, of the text to which music has been written, 
since this is the only means of doing justice to the com- 
poser's conceptions, and of showing his poetical as well as 
his technically musical qualities. I protest, therefore, 
against the use of the English words here printed, and 
regret that the care expended on their adaptation was not 
spent to better purpose. Our Church has of late years 
relaxed the custom which had been introduced, in direct 
opposition to the practice that prevailed for long after the 
Reformation, of restricting the selection of texts for 
Anthems exclusively to Biblical sources. This restriction 
has induced some grave abuses of art, which I cannot but 
feel are subversive of devotion. The abuses of which I 
complain — and I do so sincerely, as regretfully — are the 
malversation (by one Pratt, of Cambridge, and others) of 
passages from Mozart's Masses and the sacred composi- 
tions of other writers, nay, even of some of Handel's 
choruses, to sentiments that have nothing but their 
sacredness in common with those the music was designed 
to embody. Now, the one quality which most distin- 
guishes vocal from instrumental music, and, in some sort, 
indeed, elevates the first above the latter, is its power of 
definite expression that enables it to enforce and even to 
illustrate the meaning of words in a degree far beyond 
that of spoken declamation. It is, then, an abuse of art to 
wrench a piece of music from the words to which it was 
set, and whose purport it was intended to render, and to 
pervert this music to the enunciation of other words which 
are at variance with those that inspired the composition ; 
it is as though one should take a passage from the Psalms 
and assign it dramatically to an evil speaker, and so make 
the words convey a contrary signification to that which 
their writer purposed in them. It is, then, subversive of 
devotion to let one hear music that one may know in 
association with its original words, and may feel to be an 
expression of these, in connection with other words which 
are the utterance of other sentiments ; since thus one's 
thoughts must be distracted from the words to the music — 
from the sentiment that is said, to the expression that is 
felt. Hence, I am certain that it iB for every musician. 



and I think for every religious person of musical suscepti- 
bility, to rejoice that the falsely supposed necessity for 
such adaptations is superseded by a return to the freedom 
in the choice of words which was enjoyed by the first 
composers for the Church of England ; since now, when 
the musical merit of any sacred work renders it desirable 
for performance in our churches, it can be sung with the 
original words to which it was written, or, if these be in 
a foreign language, to a literal translation of them. 

In the present publication, the original Latin text 
is, as well as the English adaptation, printed under the 
notes, and it is thus available for performance to any 
who may choose to use it. So far as a layman may 
judge, this original text contains not one doctrinal point, 
not one verbal expression, that is at variance with the 
strict tenets of the Church of England. The absence of 
the Litany from our Prayer Book excludes it from our 
Service, but shuts it not out from our Church. There is 
no reason therefore, why this most interesting work should 
not be performed at any of the musical festivals, especially 
at those held in Cathedrals, where the surroundings of the 
place invest the music with such associations as better 
befit the solemn nature of the words and the thoughts it 
expresses, than do the promptings of a secular Concert- 
room. The composition fully vindicates the personal 
character of Mozart from the want of devoutness fre- 
quently ascribed to it upon the evidence of some of his 
Mass music; and to bring forward this noble work on any 
and every available occasion, will as much honour the 
master, as edify those who witness the performance. 

G. A. M. 

The Ninety -eighth Psalm, for double Chorus and Or- 
chestra. Op. 91. By P. Mendelssohn Bartholdy. 

This piece, the twentieth number of the posthumous 
works, is one of the many sacred compositions produced by 
Mendelssohn for the celebrated Dom-chor of Berlin, from 
the admirable performances of which the composer derived 
his earliest impressions of the sublime choral music of 
Sebastian Bach, and other great masters of the church 
school. This piece was composed, in 1843, for the cele- 
bration of New-year's Day, 1844, in the cathedral of 
Berlin ; and the English words of the edition now referred 
to, have been adapted by the late Mr. W. Bartholomew. 

While Mendelssohn's other settings of the various 
psalms are, more or less, familiar to the public, that which 
is now referred to is comparatively unknown. It is true 
that, unlike some of those works, it was not issued until 
after his death; but it has already been sufficiently long in 
print to have led to more frequent performance than it has 
yet received in this country. Like the well-known 
" When Israel out of Egypt came," this psalm is written 
for a double choir ; with orchestral accompaniment, which, 
however, does not commence until the third movement. 
The opening portion of the work begins with a bold unison 
passage for the basses of the first chorus, on the words, 
" Sing to the Lord a new made song ;" the opening phrase 
of four bars being answered by the entry of both choirs in 
full harmony, raised above the commencing passage, which 
is now assigned to the basses of the second chorus. After 
some bold, yet simple diatonic writing, some imitative 
passages, on the words, " The victory He hath gotten," 
are alternated between the different voices of the two 
choirs, together with the original commencing phrase, in- 
termixed with that power and freedom which only the 
hand of a master can command. A change from the 
allegro in common time, to an andante in three-four, intro- 
duces a smoothly-written movement, " The Lord hath 
made known," leading to an andante con.moto, in which 
the orchestral accompaniments (including an effective use 
of the harp) first make their entry. Here the choral 
unison is used in short and simple phrases and alternate 
imitations, the eight voices of the two choirs being merged 
into four by the union of the sopranos with the altos, and 
the tenors with the basses. A dramatic character is given 
tothecloseofthismovement by theagitated accompaniment 
of the orchestra, and its chromatic progression in contrast 



